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THE OPENING OF THE NEW 
WING 

AT last, after many months of more or 
less patient waiting, a portion of the new 
extension of our building, on the Fifth Ave- 
nue front and south of the main entrance, 
has been installed with its collections and 
will be opened on the evening of Monday, 
December 3, with a reception to the mem- 
bers of the Museum and their friends, after 
which it will be permanently open to the 
public. 

To forestall disappointment it may be 
well to explain at once that this opening 
does not include the entire extension as 
it is seen from Fifth Avenue, because the 
appropriation granted by the City for its 
construction was not sufficient to complete 
the interior of the lower end, that is, the 
section which projects toward the avenue 
from the main line of the front. That 
part of the building therefore still remains 
an empty shell, with nothing inside except 
the necessary rough brick construction 
walls. Many readers of the Bulletin 
may not be familiar with the fact that by 
an arrangement made between the City 
and the Trustees at the time when the 
Museum was established in Central Park, 
and since continued uninterruptedly, the 
former agreed to pay for the construction 
of its building, retaining the ownership 
of it, and to appropriate annually in addi- 
tion a contribution toward the maintenance 
of the institution; while the Trustees, rely- 
ing upon the goodwill of the citizens of 
New York, undertook to meet such ex- 
penses as were not covered by the city ap- 
propriations, and to provide all the works 
of art which the building should contain. 
Consequently, so far as the building itself 
is concerned, our fortunes are closely allied 
to those of the city government, and those 



who have followed the financial history of 
New York during the last few years will 
readily understand why it has not been pos- 
sible for us to carry our work to comple- 
tion, urgently as the space is needed. 

The portion of the building now to be 
opened is that between the old Fifth Ave- 
nue front and the projection referred to 
above, corresponding to that which con- 
tains the Egyptian galleries on the north. 
When the plans for this section were being 
prepared, it was decided that the collec- 
tions of the Department of Classical Art 
should be housed on the first floor. This 
was at the time the last of the departments 
of the Museum to receive a segregated 
and worthy setting for the material which 
has been rapidly accumulating during 
recent years, but which has lacked appreci- 
ation because of the scattered and ill- 
adapted rooms in which it had to be shown. 
It was therefore with reference to these 
collections that the plans were worked out, 
and the result has been that while the 
facade follows the lines of the correspond- 
ing section in the northern half, the interior 
is radically different. The Egyptian gal- 
leries are grouped around two small court- 
yards, an arrangement which was devised 
to secure as much light as possible for the 
inner walls. It is, however, faulty from an 
architectural point of view, because it 
introduces the visitor at once from the 
great entrance hall to a labyrinth of small 
rooms entirely out of scale with what he 
has just passed through, and with no main 
axial line to guide him or to give an impres- 
sive effect to the passage between the en- 
trance hall and the court of armor beyond. 
This shortcoming has been partly overcome 
by placing the tomb of Perneb where it 
makes an effective vista from the hall, but 
it does not obviate the confusion. 

In the new classical section, which was 
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also designed by McKim, Mead and White, 
there are no courtyards, but, as will be 
seen from the accompanying plan and il- 
lustration, a monumental hall runs through 
its entire length, flanked on both sides with 
galleries. This is 135 feet long, 26 feet wide, 
with a barrel-vaulted and coffered ceiling 
42 feet high in the center, through which 



both by day and night, and the floor, as 
well as those of the side galleries, is of 
Tennessee marble, unpolished. Evening 
light is obtained by four powerful incan- 
descent lamps, suspended from the ceiling 
and screened from below by heavy opaque 
glass bowls. This hall, which it is safe to 
say will be regarded as one of the finest 




THE HALL OF CLASSICAL SCULPTURE BEFORE THE INSTALLATION 



the hall is lighted by skylights placed at 
intervals. Ultimately this hall will open 
into the uncompleted section of the build- 
ing, but for the present its lower end is 
walled up. The columns, door-frames, 
and cornice are of the light Euville stone, 
the walls have a sandstone finish, of a 
warm brownish-gray tone, the long walls 
being unbroken except by the door in the 
middle of each. The ceiling is left in the 
white of the plaster, to gain as much re- 
flection and diffusion of light as possible, 



architectural features of our building, was 
designed for the collection of Greek and 
Roman sculpture, and happily it has proved 
most admirably adapted to its purpose — 
a fact to be recorded with especial satis- 
faction, because even with the most skilful 
work on paper, experience has taught us 
that we cannot predict exactly how light 
and color are going to act upon the objects 
for which they are arranged when the 
paper plans are converted into stone. 
The final test comes only when the objects 
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themselves are in place, and in the present 
case this test has certainly been success- 
ful. The sculptures have gained immensely 
in effectiveness by the dignity of their 
surroundings, the color of the walls blends 
beautifully with the tone of the old marbles, 
and the light brings out the modeling 
with rare effectiveness. 

Architecturally the side galleries do not 
call for detailed description, as the plan 
shows that they are of the usual museum 
gallery type. They are all 32 feet wide 
and of different lengths. Their height, 24 



ground, the combination varying in the 
different rooms in order to avoid monot- 
ony. In suggesting the combinations to 
be adopted, and in the color-scheme gen- 
erally of these galleries and their cases, Mr. 
Friedley rendered valuable assistance. 

For the installation of the collections 
credit is mainly due to Miss Richter, the 
Assistant Curator of the department, who 
has borne the burden both of planning and 
placing. Excepting the sculptures, which 
did not lend themselves to such a scheme, 
the plan of arrangement has been by 




PLAN OF THE CLASSICAL ROOMS 



feet, is perhaps greater than would have 
been desired for material of the kind dis- 
played in them, but it was necessarily gov- 
erned by the requirements of the facade, 
and has at least the advantage that it 
has rendered the windows large enough 
to admit ample light for the minute 
study of the most delicate drawings on the 
vases. Each room is lighted on one side 
only, avoiding cross-lights and the glare 
of windows opposite the eyes. As there 
were practically no objects to be placed 
on the walls above the cases, it was more 
than usually desirable that the walls them- 
selves should be attractive, while kept in 
their proper relation as backgrounds. This 
result was obtained by the employment of 
the so-called "spatter" effect, that is, 
spattering one or more colors over a pale 



periods rather than by classes of material. 
That is to say, instead of bringing all the 
vases together in one series of galleries, 
the bronzes in another, the terracottas in a 
third, and so on, the galleries follow a 
strictly chronological order, all classes of 
material of a given period being assembled 
in the room assigned to that period. Thus 
is offered a synoptic view of the progression 
of the various arts of the Greeks, Etruscans, 
and Romans from the earliest times to the 
latest, so far as the material of the Mu- 
seum permits. It is hoped that this method 
of exhibition will prove popular among 
students of classical art, especially the 
younger ones, whom we want to see at- 
tracted to this department more than 
they have been hitherto. 

It will be remembered that at the south- 
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ern end of the older building, to which this 
new wing is attached, there were three gal- 
leries. The middle one of these has been 
narrowed to conform with the new hall of 
sculpture, into which it leads, and the 
other two have been widened propor- 
tionately. With these and the room for- 
merly given to terracottas added to the six 
new side galleries, we have now a series of 
ten arranged in the manner described. 
Beginning at the left immediately on 
passing from the Fifth Avenue hall, one 
enters the gallery of prehistoric Greek 
art, where our fine collection of reproduc- 
tions and originals illustrating the arts 
of Crete, Mykenae, Tiryns, etc., is dis- 
played; from this opens the early archaic 
room, from this again the later archaic 
room, and so on. The sequence is shown 
in the plan on p. 244, and it need only be 
noted here that the sharp interruption be- 
tween the galleries of one side and those of 
the other will be overcome when the second 
part of the extension is completed and there 
is a connection between the two. As to the 
details of the arrangement and the objects 
of importance to be seen in each room, these 
are fully set forth in the Handbook of the 
galleries which has been prepared by Miss 
Richter, and is to be issued simultane- 
ously with the opening. 



In conclusion, a word should be said 
about the galleries on the second story of 
this section, although they are not yet 
in permanent shape, and only a portion of 
them are opened. The hall of sculpture 
on the lower floor being considerably higher 
than the usual stud of that floor, and being 
lighted from above, it was impossible to 
introduce any galleries directly over it. 
Consequently the galleries of the upper 
floor consist of two series of three each, 
one on the east and one on the west, with 
no connection between them except at 
the two ends. These galleries are top- 
lighted, and of the same general propor- 
tions as the galleries below them, though 
considerably less lofty. The eastern series 
was opened last summer with an exhibi- 
tion by our new Print Department, and 
for the present will continue to be used for 
that and possibly on occasion for special 
exhibitions. Several plans have been 
made for the use of the western series, but 
unexpected circumstances have obliged 
us to abandon each — the last as we were 
almost on the eve of opening. At the 
moment we are not in a position to say 
what will be installed there, though this 
will probably be determined within the 
next few weeks. 

E. R. 
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